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A 1 Held refers to himself as a “realist painter.” This is a para¬ 
doxical statement from an artist devoted to painting quasi¬ 
geometric forms, but it cannot be dismissed as a personal 
vagary. It is possible to understand what Held means, with¬ 
out bringing up age-old ontological arguments if an open, 
nondualistic definition of reality is accepted. 1 Held is talking 
about making something that “gives us a sense of belief 
about it,” something that can convince the viewer of its own 
validity without being evocative. He is also reacting against 
the concept of “abstracting” in the sense of beginning with 
a real object and proceeding toward a generalization of it. 
Realism to him is concerned with pragmatic individualism, 
with special singular forms, never with making veri¬ 
similitudes. 

Held’s concern with “realism” is, at least in part, predicated 
on his worry that there can be no “abstract” painting which 
is not based on decoration and he brings all his means to bear 
on avoiding that trap. Having given himself the problem of 
“creating a work which brings into being a world within 
which it finds its proper place,” 2 Held sets certain working 
limitations, selects the formal means which will be most use¬ 
ful to him. Of all the aspects of painting, he is most con¬ 
cerned with the presence of the forms he delineates and of 
building a kind of scale which makes the work extend be¬ 
yond itself to control the space in front of the painting. 
Everything else is subordinated to this aim: color, drawing, 
relationships of forms on the canvas are regulated by the 
compelling necessities of his special intention. The success 
of Held’s realism is ultimately dependent on his ability to 
invent credible, animate forms placed on the canvas in a 
scale-determined relationship. 

Describing how Held came to be involved with making a 
palpable space in front of the picture plane, Irving Sandler 
wrote, “In the mid-fifties, he became interested in the way 
the skeins of paint in Pollock’s wall-size pictures expand 
but he wanted the movement to be more frontal and less 
lateral.” 3 In 1958 Held wrote in It Is, “I am not an over-all 
painter. The rigid logic of two-dimensional esthetic binds 
us to the canvas surface making it an end in itself, not a 
means to an end. I would like to develop from this not by 
going inwards toward the old horizon but outward toward 
the spectator. The space between the canvas and the specta¬ 
tor is real . . . emotionally, physically and logically. It exists 
as an actual extension of the canvas surface. I would like to 


use it as such and thus bridge the gulf that separates the 
painting from the viewer.” 4 This statement has proved to 
be the key to Held’s work of the past ten years, the reason¬ 
ing behind a logical formal development. 

Held works slowly and intuitively. He may make drawings 
ahead of time or have an idea of the kind of forms he will try 
to achieve but the initial thought is seldom evident in the 
final painting. Ideas are generated painstakingly while he 
works in his studio on the largest canvases the space will 
permit. 

Pie generally begins his paintings by putting down familiar, 
even banal, shapes—circles, squares, triangles or loosely 
drawn biomorphic shapes—these initial configurations may 
disappear during the course of the painting in favor of other 
images or they may remain, finally transformed into new 
and personal forms. In the artist’s usage, “shape” is flat, 
common and impersonal, while a “form” is unique, full 
and volumetric. The transformation from shape to form is 
a long and vital process. Fast-drying acrylic paints on a 
primed canvas permit Held to work over the surface several 
times in one day. In spite of this, the paintings are created so 
slowly, in so many layers, that only a few are completed at 
the end of a year’s work. The paintings one sees are nearly 
always successful, but each one contains a hundred sub¬ 
merged works beneath its surface. As the layers of paint 
build up, Held continually adjusts the color and drawing. 
Biomorphically derived forms frequently appear in the early 
stages of painting but they seldom survive the refining 
process. When they do, as in Helena , they have lost most of 
their organic allusion and function primarily as pure 
curvilinear geometry describing a three-dimensional space. 
As the work progresses, drawing becomes a matter of con¬ 
trolling a subtle differentiation of the direction of the color 
edge to achieve precisely the unique form that is necessary. 
This will often entail the use of the Greek architectural de¬ 
vice of entasis, giving an almost imperceptible swelling to 
the shape as an indication of the volume. The paintings are 
never determined ahead, but are always open to visual sug¬ 
gestion and are adjusted accordingly. By the time he is 
satisfied, the paint may be a full inch thick and the surface 
built up unevenly into a disaster area of pimples, blisters 
and ghosts from discarded forms. Until late 1965, he was 
willing to leave this nasty surface, dismissing it as an un¬ 
important component, and painting the final image over 
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the top. Now, however, when everything seems right, he 
attacks the painting with an electric sander to smooth it 
down before completion. 

This process erases some evidence of the effort that has gone 
into the making, leaving a fresh crystaline surface, but 
one still senses a great density and presence of paint from 
the luminous absorption and reflection of light. The last 
refinement of the forms after the sanding is crucial to the 
establishment of the necessary tensions. Shortly before it 
was finished, Mao , for example, was a failure; it did not 
read in depth, the circles seemed flaccid and the rectangle 
an extraneous element. Only the very last adjustment to 
the drawing after the image was achieved changed it to a 
cohesive, breathing work. 

Held’s way of working is interesting but too much should 
not be made of it. It is not a credo—an aesthetic cannot be 
built on a technique—and the topical issues of how a work 
of art should be made are of no moment to him. He admires 
the gesture Moholy made in 1922 of ordering a painting 
made to his specification by a sign factory, 5 establishing the 
manufacturing process as a perfectly legitimate way to 
fabricate art. It simply doesn’t happen to be his method. 

As Held says, he wants no part of an abstract trompe l’oeil. 
He has avoided modeling, shading and all other devices that 
allude to three-dimensionality. The forms are painted flat 
and without tonal variation in colors that are carefully se¬ 
lected to reinforce the structure. Held cares very much 
about color, not as an isolated element, but as a means of 
articulating the rightness of a form. There is no character¬ 
istic palette; colors may as likely be raw and even muddy as 
brilliant and clear, but he has certain rules about the kind of 
colors which will serve his purpose. They must be of full 
value and intensity and he will never consider a color that is 
“full of air” such as a pale blue, that will set up an atmos¬ 
pheric aura. The colors must be dense and hard enough to 
act as an impenetrable wall on the surface of the canvas, to 
reiterate the physical density of the paint. 

The physical weight and size of the paintings are not inci¬ 
dental. The artist often talks about wanting paintings to 
have the sense of “steel holding weight”—something more 
often experienced in sculpture than in painting. Held has 
always felt a kinship to the sculptors although neither the 
shaped canvas nor the actual practice of sculpture holds any 
allure for him. David Smith said, “Painting is more abstract 


physically (than sculpture) by one dimension requiring a 
symbolic visual representation of form instead of its golden 
Christian imitation of actuality.” 6 For the painter the chal¬ 
lenge is in the contradiction between reality and illusion 
inherent in the two-dimensional canvas. 

Held’s work cannot be discussed without confronting the 
problem of scale. It is central to his aesthetic, part of the 
content of his work. The idea of scale acting as content is 
puzzling and provocative; in order to make it less obscure, 
it is necessary to start with a definition. Scale is a dimension¬ 
less parameter roughly synonymous with, but more compli¬ 
cated than, proportion. It refers to the internal relationships 
in a work of art relative to the format, the environment, the 
human figure inside or outside of the work. It also describes 
the way a work acts upon the space around it. Confusion 
arises because, in addition, the word carries the burden of a 
value connotation implying that these problems of propor¬ 
tion have been successfully solved. If this value judgment is 
removed and left to modifying phrases, that is, if it is always 
kept in mind that everything has some sort of scale and that 
it is basically nothing more than a modulus to be described 
in relation to something else, it then ceases to be a mysteri¬ 
ous concept. The question becomes what are the most im¬ 
portant elements in a particular kind of scale and how are 
they perceived. Man intuitively measures everything in 
terms of himself. It is a variation on the Barclay posture; 
the tree may be present whether or not man is there to see 
it, but, if he is not, it has no scale (unless it is a divine scale 
measured in terms of God). 

Since classic times, man has determined normal, humanist 
scale by a ratio compatible with his size and the length of 
his limbs. Works based on such systems tend to be self- 
referential, having a minimum relationship with or effect 
on the environments in which they are placed. That scale 
which is primarily concerned with harmonious internal 
proportions is easily taken for granted and felt to be com¬ 
fortable and understandable regardless of what size the 
work may take. Erwin Panofsky has traced scale based on 
the human figure through the history of Western art, 7 and 
Gene Goosen has added a footnote pertaining to abstract art 
up to 1958 in “The Big Canvas.” Fie concludes, “The hu¬ 
man figure was pushed out of the picture to rejoin its alter 
egos, the artist and the spectator. Meanwhile the large 
canvas contains inherently within it a theory of human 
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proportions which grows out of its scale in relation to the 
artist or observer, endowing him with the grander size it 
has taken unto itself.” 8 

Painters today seem to be concerned with two parallel but 
distinct kinds of large scale. One is “environmental scale” 
where the work aspires to be or become the environment, to 
create an enveloping atmosphere. This kind of scale is only 
slightly dependent upon internal relationships; it is rather a 
matter of endlessness, of engulfing the spectator in a total 
and intimate relationship with the painting. It is achieved 
not so much by formal relationship as by size and atmos¬ 
phere. Man is not intended to measure himself against it, 
but to become lost in its ambience. Mass and weight are not 
factors. Rothko said of the large canvas, “It is a result of my 
impulse to deal with human values I paint large pictures be¬ 
cause I want to create a state of intimacy. A large picture 
institutes an immediate transaction; it takes you into it.” 9 
Olitski and the cinematic close-up immediately come to 
mind as other examples of environmental big scale. 

Held’s paintings do not fit the definition of either classic or 
“environmental scale.” His paintings are prime objects in 
the new tradition of a scale that is content. This is dependent 
upon the long known fact that when the components of scale 
are distorted from the normal, man is surprised, awed, 
elated or even frightened by the fact that he must reassess 
his own place and size. Architects have historically been 
more sensitive to the expressive possibilities inherent in the 
manipulation of elements of scale than have painters or 
sculptors. When art employs content-scale, its forms also 
become agressive, they neither sit quietly within the en¬ 
vironment nor seek to emulate it. They reverberate in the 
space outside the work, compress and remodel it so the 
environment is sensed in the context of the work. It is this 
assertion of the forms beyond their own physical limitation 
that Held achieves. The artist has the Platonic aspiration of 
creating a work so perfectly conceived, so inviolately right 
that, regardless of its setting, actual size or how it is ap¬ 
proached, it will demand that the viewer consider it as an 
overwhelming absolute extending to infinity. The work 
that most closely approximates this grandiose idea is the 
most successful. Held is reluctant to admit that only an ap¬ 
proximation is possible and cites the Olmec head placed in 
front of the Seagram Building as a case where a 7-foot work 
of art dominated the whole New York cityscape totally in 


command of the environment. Certainly, this piece of 
sculpture was able to maintain much of its integrity against 
almost overwhelming odds, but the same head is much 
more impressive seen in Mexico. In Yucatan, where it re¬ 
mains in its intended relation to architecture, Olmec 
sculpture is again magnified. Nevertheless, the power of 
this kind of scale can be measured in the degree to which, 
regardless of the size, it is able to dominate the space in 
which it is placed. This is part of the impact it makes on the 
spectator who, in turn, activates the scale of the work. 
Although Held would prefer to believe that work can be 
free of influence from the environment in which it is 
placed, he senses this is not the case. He has just completed 
his first mural commission for a Gropius designed building 
in Cleveland. It presented special problems in the 12'x 19' 
space because the lower edge of the painting is 9' above 
floor level. In order for the work to be successful when seen 
from below, Held realized he must adjust all of his thinking 
to accommodate to the architecture. He built a mockup of the 
actual room in which it was to be installed for he would not 
try to work on a painting resting on the floor that is to be 
seen from another vantage point. 

During 1965-66, Held was exploring expanding scale in a 
series of single image paintings notably The Yellow X and 
The Big Nm. which the idea is pushed to its limits. 

In The Big N, scale is the central issue even though the nine 
foot square painting is not large by present standards. The 
barely legible “N” is no part of the content as a letter. It is 
not read literally because the form has been extended to 
eliminate the ground completely. The negative areas are 
reduced so that they do not serve as background but as tabs 
holding the form to the canvas plane and, by contrast, forc¬ 
ing the size of the white form. It is the tensions created by 
these vitally important elements which distinguish this 
work from a field painting. The enormous swelling of the 
major shape is read against them and produces Held’s com¬ 
pelling “content scale.” This is what Held is describing 
when he says, “When the forms are large enough, they 
cease to have form, only scale.” 

The same “N” placed on a ground in more conventional re¬ 
lation to the format would read as an initial; further removed 
from the viewer by high placement, it would become one 
more billboard. By adjusting the elements of scale success¬ 
fully, Held has made the form expand beyond its physical 
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limits, agressively asserting its presence. It is the antithesis 
of the cubist idea of containment and balance around an 
axis or a center. 

Held’s work almost always follows a pattern of alternation, 
from large to small canvases, from concentric to expanding 
compositions and from simple to complex imagery. As he 
pushed the single image paintings to their limit, he had al¬ 
ready begun to revive his previous concern with multi¬ 
layered space. His painting of the fifties dealt with a 
multiplicity of forms which, although they became pro¬ 
gressively simplified and geometric, were arranged in 
compositions where a more or less traditional balancing of 
elements and colors occurs. As late as 1961-62 in I-Beam 
he presents three interrelating forms: an I-beam on the left 


which is set apart and acts as a reflector for the undulating 
horizontal shape and the supporting rectangle below it. 

In many of the paintings of 1963-65, such as The Red Gull 
and the gigantic letters, Held was preoccupied with an iso¬ 
lated form presented as a single overwhelming image. 
Other elements are inserted to dramatize scale but do not 
interact with the single dominant image. In 1964 Held 
painted the Circle and Triangle with two important forms 
existing frontally and independently. It was followed di¬ 
rectly by the more successful tripartite Greek Garden where 
there is no implication of the folding or mirror reflection 
inevitable in the simple symmetry of a bisected canvas. In 
Greek Garden Held scrupulously avoided any lateral inter¬ 
action or overlapping of forms. He is totally concerned with 


2 I-Beam 
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the full impact of the scale of the painting. The canvas is di¬ 
vided as if it were a triptych with equally forceful forms 
placed in the center of each section. The circle, square and 
triangle are seen as a family of forms each expanding 
toward the spectator but each maintaining its own existence 
and individualist aspects within the total context. Any one 
section could singly retain its own integrity and totality. 
Greek Garden appears to be, for the time at least, the 
culmination of the artist’s work in this particular direction. 
When the painting was completed after two years’ work 
he did some small canvases as a relief; they were followed 
by a few linear paintings such as Siegfried where the bent 
band of color tends to push out at one corner and back at 
another, then reverses itself, creating an angular tension 
that snaps the space back and forth. 

An important change came about in the painting of Mao 
when for the first time in years Held superimposed forms 
one upon another so that instead of co-existing side by side 
they are tied together in a multi-layer space. This forces 
the forms agressively out toward the spectator. The tensions 
here are so effective that the two concentric noncircles belly 


out like a filled spinnaker at the same time they are held in 
place by the barely visible rectangle behind them. The 
more recently painted mural for Cleveland also has over¬ 
lapping forms warping the space in a more angular way. 
Held has said that he sees the precedent for this kind of 
composition in Van Eyck and the other 15th century Flem¬ 
ish painters who describe each object carefully and com¬ 
pletely with equally sharp focus regardless of its position in 
space. The forms may overlap but are not connected either 
by gesture, interlocking or atmospheric fusion. The refer¬ 
ence may be far-fetched, and certainly Held’s painting has 
none of the static tranquility of the Flemish. His forms exist 
independently but exert an insistent influence on each 
other, the space beyond the painting and the spectator. The 
force of their expanding content scale exerts an agressive 
power that is sometimes difficult to accept. 

Held was once, in his early youth, a social realist and while 
all formal traces and specific allusions of that kind of paint¬ 
ing are long since gone, one suspects that he still wants his 
painting to exert a strong (and probably moral) influence. 
He will never allow his work to be seductive or ingratiating. 
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In fact Held senses that the appetite for hedonistic painting 
which can be perceived and enjoyed by the optic nerves 
alone is sated, and he strives for a more intellectual ex¬ 
perience. It is this tenet which has impelled him, since the 


NOTES 

1. “Thus the dichotomy between the work as existing in the 
imagination and the work as a sensuous physical object is possible 
only within Being. A clue to this unifying unity is provided by our 
ordinary perception of objects. Such perception is possible only 
because our sensibility is immediately, persistently, and prereflec- 
tively structured by imagination. Here imagination—in however 
rudimentary a form—is self-projecting transcendence. But is not 
such transcendence only possible through, indeed identical with, 
Being as self-projecting and enveloping presence. The object is 
always within the world, and as such points beyond itself, hut in 
such a way that the world contracts about it in its thingness. This 
diastole and systole movement of expansion and contraction — 
here one speaks metaphorically—takes place in our perception of 
the most ordinary objects, but the tension between the two move¬ 
ments is heightened in the case of works of art. The more immedi¬ 
ately sensuous the work the more strikingly it brings into being a 
world within which it finds its proper place.” William Barrett, 
“Art and Being,” Art and Philosophy , a Symposium , New York 
University Press, 1966. p. 169. 

2. Id. 

3. Sandler, Irving, “A 1 Held Paints a Picture.” Art News , Vol. 
63, May 1964. p. 42-5. 

4. Held, Al. It Is (Autumn, 1958) p. 78. 

5. “In 1922 I ordered by telephone from a sign factory five paint¬ 
ings in porcelain enamel. I had the factory’s color chart before me 
and I sketched my paintings on graph paper. At the other end of 


completion of Mao to experiment further with complex 
forms in a multi-layered space. He seeks, a contemporary 
equivalent of Flemish precision, forms that are as believable 
and valid for our time as Mending’s were for his. 

Eleanor Green 


the telephone the factory had the same kind of paper, divided into 
squares. He took down the dictated shapes in the correct position. 
(It was like playing chess by correspondence.) One of the pictures 
was delivered in three different sizes so that I could study the 
subtle differences in the color relations caused by the enlargement 
and reduction. True, these pictures did not have the virtue of the 
“individual touch,” but my action was directed exactly against 
this overemphasis. I often hear the criticism that, because of this 
want of the individual touch, my pictures are “intellectual.” This 
is meant as a derogatory term, referring to a lack of emotional 
quality. But my belief is that mathematically harmonious shapes, 
executed precisely, are filled with emotional quality, and that they 
represent the perfect balance between feeling and intellect.” 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, Abstract of an Artist , published together 
with The New Vision (1928 third revised edition) 1946, in the 
Documents of Modern Art series, edited by Robert Motherwell. 
Wittenborn and Company, N. Y. 1946. p. 73. 

6. Smith, David. “Apology of a Juror.” Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Bulletin. Vol. 4 (Feb. 1951), p. 3. 

7. Panofsky, Irwin. “The History of Human Proportions as a 
Reflection of the History of Styles.” Meaning in the Visual Arts. 
Doubleday, 1955. 

8. Goosen, Gene. “The Big Canvas.” Art International. Vol. 2 
(Nov. 1958) p. 47. 

9. Ashton, Dore. “Art: Lecture by Rothko.” New York Times. 
(Oct. 51, 1958) p. 26L. 


ERRATUM 


The quotation attributed to a review by Irving Sandler actually 
appeared unsigned in the February, 1959 issue of Arts. 

Sandler wrote in the January, 1959 issue of Art News , much 
more perceptively as follows: 

“A 1 Held’s virile pictures are composed of overlapping slabs of 
pigment that surge and heave like an earth-colored tidal wave. 
Unwilling to break into the surface plane, Held builds up paint 
thickly in the attempt to move the picture into the room. 
Textural contrasts are unimportant; the all over image advances 
uniformly and insistently. Single forms are pushed out but 
remain anchored within the laboriously composed web. The 
weight of pigment and the large size of the work also contribute 
to spanning the space between the surface and the viewer.” 








Chronology 



1928 Born, October 12, New York. 
1933—45 New York Public Schools. 


1945—47 United States Navy. 

1948 Enrolled at Art Students League under GI Bill. A 
time of involvement with politics and social com¬ 
mentary art. 

1949 Made application to study with Siquieros in 
Mexico under GI Bill. Before the term began, 
Siquieros was arrested and the school disqualified. 
Application was then made to the Grande 
Chaumiere. In late 1949 Held left for Paris. He 
had been painting figurative works with political 
overtones. At about this time he first saw, and was 
very impressed by, Pollock’s painting. 

1950—51 In Paris Held studied drawing at the Grande 
Chaumiere and sculpture with Zadkine. In trying 
to reconcile the work of Pollock to his own ideas, 
he had the notion that Pollock and Mondrian 
could be synthesized into a classic-expressive art 
by putting calligraphic drawing in quasi-geo- 
metric areas. A series of these paintings (only one 
of which survives) was done and shown in 1951 at 
his first exhibition at “Galerie 8,” a cooperative 
organized by young American students. During 
the exhibition in 1951, Held realized that these 
abstractions didn’t work—he felt that they lacked 
humanity. At the end of the show, he stopped 
painting entirely for nearly a year and confined 
himself to drawing rock forms, liking them for 
their abstract biomorphic shapes. Before leaving 
Paris, he had begun again to paint, beginning with 
the rock shapes and soon moving on to ribbon-like 
compositions moving horizontally across the 
canvas. The paint was laid on with a palette knife 
in a thick impasto. 

1952—53 Returned to New York, immediately became in¬ 
fluenced by and involved with abstract expres¬ 
sionist group, Pollock, de Kooning, Kline, Rothko, 
etc. Continued painting heavily pigmented can¬ 
vases moving first to overall patterns and soon 
toward more structured forms. 
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1955 - 

1956 

1957 

1958 


1959 


1961 


•56 Went to San Francisco for a year. Returned to 
New York and showed there for the first time in 
a group exhibition at Tanager Gallery on 10th 
Street. 

Was a founding member of Brata Gallery on 10th 
Street along with Sugerman, Bladen, Krushenick, 
etc. 

Showed at Tanager Gallery. 

Showed at Brata Gallery, was included in Spoleto, 

Italy, “Festival of Two Worlds.” Also had two- 
man show at Poindexter Gallery, reviewed by 
Irving Sandler as “quilted, rough smeared 
trowel lines of dry, dusty, uncontrolled paint . . . 
like Dubuffet, but lacks his sophistication and is 
unable to make his own image.” Held wrote state¬ 
ments about his ideas on space for It Is. 

Spent most of the summer studying “The New 
American Painting” exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art to clarify some of his own views. De¬ 
cided that he felt the need to make painting more 
specific and clear, to be rid of some of the am¬ 
biguities. He continued painting weighty thickly- 
painted canvases but the direction from this time 
on was toward cleaner edges and simplified forms. 

First New York one-man show at Poindexter 
Gallery. Canvases were still heavily pigmented 
but the beginning of present imagery could be 
seen. 

One-man show at Poindexter Gallery. Included in 
Guggenheim Museum exhibition, “Abstract 1967 
Imagists and Symbolists.” Beginning of “letter” 
series of paintings. Also showed at Bonino Gallery, 

Buenos Aires; Carnegie International; Whitney 
Museum’s “Geometric Abstraction in America,” 

Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston; Marl¬ 
borough Gallery, London, “New York Painting.” 


1962 Exhibition at Yale University Art Gallery, Poin¬ 
dexter Gallery, New York. Became visiting 
professor at Yale University. 

1963 Included in Jewish Museum exhibition “Toward 
a New Abstraction” and Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Biennial. 

1964 One-man shows at Galerie Rene Ziegler, Zurich, 
Galerie Gunar, Diisseldorf. Included in Museum 
of Modern Art, “American Watercolor,” Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Arts Exhibition. Painting in¬ 
cluded was study of a mural proposal containing 
the same forms that he began developing into 
Greek Garden. L. A. County, “Post Painterly 
Abstraction,” Whitney Museum of American 
Art, “Whitney Annual.” Received the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan Art Institute Medal and 
Prize for Genesis , at the Chicago Art Institute ex¬ 
hibition “67th American Exhibition.” 

1965 Included in Whitney Museum of American Art, 
“Whitney Annual,” New York University’s 
“Concrete Expressionism,” Weatherspoon Art 
Gallery, “Art on Paper.” 

1966 One-man exhibition at the Stedelijk Museum, 
Amsterdam. Shown with Kelly, Mattmuller, No¬ 
land, Olitski, Pfahler, Plumb and Turnbull at 
Kunsthalle, Basel. Received Guggenheim Fellow¬ 
ship. Greek Garden finished in June. Exhibition at 
Galerie Muller, Stuttgart. 

First New York one-man show since 1962 at Andre 
Emmerich Gallery. Received mural commission 
from Frank H. Porter for “Architect’s Collabora¬ 
tive,” the Tower East in Cleveland. Greek Garden 
included in Jewish Museum exhibition “Large 
Scale American Paintings.” Presently teaching 
painting at Yale University. 




Catalogue of the Exhibition 


Height precedes width , all dimensions are in feet and inches. 
All paintings are acrylic on canvas. Paintings are dated the 
year of completion. 


Ivan the Terrible , 1961. 12^9'6" 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

11 

Greek Garden , 1966. 12'x 56' 
Andre Emmerich Gallery 

I-Beam , 1961-2. 9'6"x 16' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

12 

Upsidedown Triangle, 1966. 9'6 
Andre Emmerich Gallery 

Circle and the Triangle , 1964. 12'x 28' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

*3 

Siegfried , 1966. 9'6"xi6' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

The Big D, 1964. i2 / x9'6 // 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

H 

Thalocropolis, 1966. 7'x6' 
Andre Emmerich Gallery 

The Purple Triangle , 1964. 5'io"x4' 

Poindexter Gallery 

15 

Helena , 1966. 7'x6' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

The Red Gull , 1964. 8'x6' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

16 

Echo , 1966. 7'x 6' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

The Dowager Empress , 1965. 8' x 6' 

Whitney Museum of American Art 

17 

Middle Yellow , 1966. 5'io"x4' 
Andre Emmerich Gallery 

The Yellow X , 1965. 12'x 15' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

18 

Corners, 1966. 3'x4' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

The Big N, 1965. g'xg' 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 

19 

Bastion , 1967. 9'6"x9'6" 

Andre Emmerich Gallery 


10 Acracropolis, 1966. 7' x 6' 
Andre Emmerich Gallery 


20 


Mao , 1967. 9'6"xq'6" 
Andre Emmerich Gallery 
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